S EXPECTED, tens of 
thousands of militant 
demonstrators were 
on hand to greet the 
conventions of the In- 
ternational Monetary 
Fund and the World 
Bank in Berlin at the end of September 
1988, compelling thousands of bankers 
to leave a day earlier than they had 
planned. When the conventions opened, 
more than 75,000 protestors were on 
hand. Although the 12,000 police and 
4,000 private bodyguards were able to 
maintain order, spontaneous protests 
erupted throughout Berlin during -the 
convention’s first four days. While the: 
Greens met to discuss alternatives to the 
existing world financial system, the 
Autonomen (or independent radicals) 
surprised everyone by mobilizing 
thousands of militants from Germany, 
Italy, Holland, Denmark, and the United 
States. Reports from Berlin indicate that 
the Autonomen won a victory of sorts 
largely because of the police overreac- 
tion against them. As members of the in- 
ternational press corps and local: resi-: 
dents were brutalized by roaming police 
squads, 
Autonomen grew. 

As part of the movement’s massive 
mobilizations, whether those of the 
peace movement, the contestation of 
nuclear power plants at Brokdorf and 
Wackersdorf, or the prolonged attempt 
to shut ‘the Startbahn West runway in 
Frankfurt, the role of the Autonomen 
has been to provide the militant cutting 
edge to popular struggles. In Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, and Copenhagen, however, 
the central thrust of the Autonomen has 
been to occupy houses for the move- 
ment to live in—to create a free space 
for everyday life—and there have been 
long and bitter struggles to defend these 
houses from police attacks. 

The Autonomen’s current interna- 
tional focal point is undoubtedly the set 
of houses first occupied in 1981 in 
Hamburg’s Hafenstrasse. At the same 
time as the squatters movement reached 
its high point in Berlin, several empty 
houses in the St. Pauli district of Ham- 
burg were occupied. These eight houses 
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on the harbor have become focus for the 
most significant single struggle waged 
by the Autonomen. Repeated. attempts 
by the city government and police, to 
dislodge the squatters have failed as the 
Hafenstrasse squatters have mobilized 
thousands of sympathizers and hundreds 
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of street fighters to protect their 
liberated space. They have enacted 
elaborate defense plans in the face of 
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repeated police assaults; put together 
lightning-like retaliatory raids on city 
offices and corporate targets after as- 
saults on the squatted houses; dealt with 
severe intemal problems; and walked a 
thin line between the state’s programs of 
legalization and criminalization. More- 
over, they have hosted international 
Autonomen gatherings in their houses, 
thereby strengthening the movement's 
international vitality. 


S THE squatters movement else- 
where has suffered a series of 
defeats, the Hafenstrasse’s capability to 
remain intact has made it a struggle of 
almost mythic proportions among Eur- 
ope’s Autonomen. As one leaflet put it: 
“Everything is present in this struggle: 
militant resistance, the fight to live 
together in communes, internationalism, 
the struggle for self-management and 
collective structure. The Hafenstrasse 
has shown that resolute struggle can be- 
come the. path for many.” Unlike their 
ounterparts in Berlin and elsewhere 
who . are very often “ex-students -or of 
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; * working class origins, the 


Hafenstrasse draws heavily from the 
lumpenproletariat {the criminal element 
and black market entrepreneurs). Part of 
the squatters’ murals painted on the side 
of one of the houses transformed Marx’s 
famous call into “Criminals of the 
World, Unite!” ven ae 

` Klaus Dohnanyi, formerly mayor of 
Hamburg, was unable to control the 
Hafenstrasse “Chaoten.” He ‘sent his 
police to clear out the houses four times 
without success. In 1986, after the Ham- 
burg electrical utility documented a 
yearly “theft” of more than $50,000 
worth of services by the squatters, 
hundreds of police were called in and 
were able to clear out a few of the build- 
ings, although the eight houses clustered 
together remained in the hands of the 
Autonomen. In response to these at- 
tacks, the movement unleashed its own 
counteroffensive, marching more than 
10,000 strong around a “black bloc” of 
at least 1500 militants carrying a banner 
reading “Build Revolutionary Dual 
Power!” At the end of the march, the 
black bloc attacked the police, sending 
93 of them to the hospital. The next day, 
fires broke out in 13 department stores 
in Hamburg causing damages estimated 
at almost $10 million. On “Day X,” 
April 24, 1987, small groups of Auton- 
omen again retaliated, attacking houses 
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-of city officials, court buildings, city of- 


fices, and radio Hamburg. In. all, more 
than 30 targets were hit in a 15 minute 
period. = í 

The city then declared the occupied 
houses “Public Enemy Number 1,” and 
the squatters braced themselves for 
fresh attacks. Steel doors were installed, 
bars were mounted into the windows, 
and barbed wire was hung on the sides 
and roofs of the buildings. In early 
November, the city promised to clear 
out and tear down the houses within 14 
days. The squatters painted a new 
slogan on the side of the one of the 
houses: “Don’t count our days, count 
yours!” and barricaded the houses. 
Rumors spread that a network of under- 
ground ‘tunnels had been dug for re- 
supply and/or escape. Netting was hung 
on the second stories of the houses to 
ward off the use of ladders, and armed 
patrols.on the roofs guarded against 
helicopters.Janding. Four thousand 
police arrived from all over Germany, at 
the same time as the borders were 
closed to “suspicious” looking tourists 
headed in the direction of Hamburg. 

On Friday, November 13, the 
squatters’ radio station began broadcast- 
ing for supporters to join the fight. 
Police helicopters were chased from the 
rooftops by a few shots from flare guns, 
and loudspeakers blasted the song “It’s 
war, war in the city,” as the fight began 
in earnest. After a night of fighting, the 
barricades were still standing and rush 
hour traffic had to be rerouted because 
part ofa nearby bridge has been’ bor- 
rowed to help build one of the bar- 
ricades. The banner hung on the outside 
of the houses said “No pasaran!” 


VER THE next week, as the Auton- 

omen celebrated their victory and 
built support for the future, 2000 police 
reinforcements arrived, promising an 
even vglier confrontation than on 
November 13. Mayor Dohnanyi, how- 
ever, had had his fill, and he succeeded 
in averting a final battle by mobilizing 
support for a new plan: legalize the 
Hafenstrasse squatters by creating a cor- 
poration composed of liberal city coun- 
cil members and some of the squatters. 
The building would then be leased to 
the squatters, and the city would provide 
funds for renovations, thereby creating 
needed “alternative” housing and, of 
course, ending the illegal occupation of 
the Hafenstrasse. Although Dohnanyi’s 
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plan left the same people living in the 
Hafenstrasse, he vowed to clear out any 
new squats within 24 hours. 

Although conservatives resisted 
Dohnanyi’s plan, it was ultimately ap- 
proved by the city government. In 
jubilation, the Autonomen dismantled 
the street barricades, stripped the houses 
of their defenses, and sent the mayor a 
bouquet of flowers. Dobnanyi even won 
the prestigious Theodor Heuss medal for 
his efforts at reconciliation. In May 
1988, after six months of peace, conser- 
vatives blocked the legal registration of 
the new corporation. Rather than par- 
ticipate in a new round of fighting, 
Klaus Dohnanyi resigned as mayor, 
leaving his political future, and more 
significantly, the future of the Hafen- 
strasse in doubt. 


LTHOUGH THEY have been vic- 

torious, seven years of continuous 
resistance have exacted a high price on 
the Hafenstrasse squatters. The children 
who were among the earliest occupants 
are long ‘gone, and the internal relation- 
ships among those remaining have their 
ups and downs. One of the lowest points 
was reached in June 1984, when three 
squatters (two women and a man) beat 
and raped a visitor in one of the build- 
ings. The occupants decided to take 
matters into their own hands: the three 
were beaten up; their hands were 
shaved, and they were thrown out in the 
street. In a leaflet explaining their 
response, the residents wrote: “It was 
clear that we could not work: with the 
bulls (the police) and the judges in order 
to deal with the problem. If we had, that 
would have meant going to precisely the 
same forces that never missed an oppor- 
tunity to trick us, and with them in con- 
trol, they would have tried to do us in.” 
Because they exercised their own brand 
of revolutionary justice, however, the 
squatters were accused of creating a 
space outside the law, a charge which 
resurfaced many times over the follow- 
ing years in an attempt to justify the 
massive use of force against them. 

The psychological price paid by 
Hafenstrasse residents is all too evident 
in their paranoia and crisis mentality. As 
Hamburg’s 800th birthday celebrations 
approach and more and more new con- 
struction is completed along the water- 
front, the future of the Hafenstrasse 
remains contingent upon constant alert- 
ness and the willingness of hundreds— 
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possibly thousands—to fight for their 
free space. While the Autonomen’s con- 
tinuing resistance to anything approach- 
ing middle-class respectability will 
result in a new offensive against them, 
the costs of clearing out the houses will 
be unacceptably high by European 
standards. The squatters’ stubborn 
refusal to accept the inevitable has suc- 
ceeded, so far at least, in transforming 
the idea that the imposition of the 
system’s will is the inevitable outcome 
of the popular contestation of power. 


Amsterdam: The Kraakers 


IKE HAMBURG, Amsterdam today 
is a city in transition, a transition 


rought about through a massive 
infusion of capital aimed at modern- 
ization. Over the past decade, massive 
police attacks and modification of the 
laws covering squatters (or kraakers, 
pronounced “crackers”) have succeeded 
in displacing thousands of kraakers 
from the center city, areas which have 
been reclaimed by yuppies and sanitized 
for tourists. Billions of guilders have 
been pumped into urban revitalization 
programs, and as Holland becomes part 
of the homogenization process currently 
the scourge of Europe, its squatters’ 
movement is also undergoing a transi- 
tion from a purely Dutch phenomenon, 
one replete with Provos, Kabouters, and 
kraakers, to a wing of the international 
Autonomen. In 1986 in the course of a 
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three-hour battle against police guarding 
the nuclear power plant at Borssele, the 
first Dutch group formed under the 
Autonomen Banner. 

At its high point in the early 1980s, 
the kraakers of Amsterdam fired the im- 
agination of young people all over 
Europe. In 1980, there were over 10,000 
occupied apartments in Amsterdam 
alone, and for the most part, the oc- 


cupants of these squatted buildings were © 


organized into a network of resistance to 
the. police and the government. In 
squatted “People’s Kitchens,” bars and 
cafes, food and drink were served at af- 
fordable prices. In occupied office 
buildings, neighborhood block commit- 
tees set up information centers to deal 
with complaints against police and 
landlord brutality. A kraaker council 
planned the movement’s direction and a 
kraaker radio kept people posted on new 
developments and late-breaking stories. 
Today there are fewer than 1000 oc- 
cupied apartments and houses in 
Amsterdam. What had been a feeling of 
empowerment in 1980 has been trans- 
formed into a sense of marginalization 
and paranoia. Previously, the move- 
ment’s conflicts were with the system. 
Today there are internal problems, 
caused by such severe splits that a 
traitors’ list has been created containing 
the names of about 200 people found 
guilty of informing to the police, 
negotiating with the government for 
their own personal gain, or of becoming 
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“yuppies.” The movement has cut itself 
off from its own membership. One of 
the participants explained: “Once par- 
anoia sets in, every new person is 
suspect, and you’re left with 200 
militants in your friendship circle. Then 
the rest of society has been insulated 
from the movement, and the 200 
gradually become 150, then 50.” 


SINGLE most important event in 

the life and death of the kraakers 
was the rioting on the day of Queen 
Beatrice’s corporation, April 30, 1980. 
Although the kraakers won control of 
the streets that night, their victory ex- 
acted a high cost: Dutch tolerance was 
tempered with a new edge of vengeful 
violence and legal reprimand. Citizens 
Committees formed to support the pol- 
ice; landlords recruited football teams to 
clear out occupied buildings; and the 
Dutch Parliament began to reconsider 
laws governing the vacant buildings. 
The police were granted more money 
and more power, and previously liberal 
social security payments to students and 
young people were curtailed. New laws 
were enforced to make it easier for 
landlords to evict squatters. In the past, 
property owners needed the names of 
specific individuals in order to obtain 
legal authorization to evict, and because 
no self-respecting kraaker used their full 
name, it was all but impossible to evict 
them. Today, no name is required to ob- 
tain eviction papers, and evictions can 
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be sanctioned by the courts in less than 
a month. The new law also introduced 
temporary rental contracts under which 
landlords do not have to show grounds 
for annulling them. 

Dutch law remains quite liberal on 
squatters’ rights, compared to the United 
States and other European countries. 
Once a table, a chair, and a bed have 
been moved into a vacant apartment, the 
occupant is legally permitted to stay. Al- 
though there continue to be new squats 
(in Amsterdam a new squat per week is 
recorded), public opinion is now 
dramatically against the squatters. More 
significantly, the police have inflicted a 
series of major defeats on the kraakers. 

One of the first battles lost by the 
kraakers, (for the Lucky Luiyk in 1982), 
was fought not only against the police, 
but also against members of one of the 
small but increasingly violent neo-fas- 
cist parties in Holland. Although the 
squatters were able to throw the fascists 
out, they could not‘hold out against the 
police. The squatters strained Dutch 
tolerance when. a streetcar was’ set on 
fire during the fight, an extension of 
militant self-defense so controversial 
that schisms began’ to appear in the 
ranks of the movement. 


es THERE were (and are) 
some within the ranks of the 
kraakers whose goals are not the radical 
transformation of society but a resolu- 
tion of the severe housing shortage. To 
them, fighting the police is an unneces- 
sary—indeed unwanted—task, especial- 
ly when it is possible to negotiate with 
the government and obtain a reasonable 
solution to their own individual housing 
problem. From their point of view, the 
simultaneous existence of thousands of 
empty apartments and tens of thousands 
of people in need of housing is a 
problem which can be gradually solved 
as empty units are made use of one at a 
time. 

On the other side are those who see 
the housing crisis as but another ex- 
ample of the system’s irrationality, an ir- 
rationality also evident in the increasing 
Starvation in the Third World, in the 
production of nuclear waste, and in the 
arms race. From their point of view, 
using crowbars to occupy vacant build- 
ings and barricades to defend them is 
part of the same struggle being waged 
with stones and slingshots in occupied 
Palestine, and AK-47s in Nicaragua. At 
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the same time that they see themselves 
as members of an affluent society in a 
corrupt world system, these kraakers 
also understand that the atomization and 
standardization of their lives is part of 
the price exacted upon them by this sys- 
tem, a system whose global transforma- 
tion they seek. 

By 1983, these divisions among the 
kraakers were no longer an intemal mat- 
ter, and after doing all they could to dis- 
tance these two wings of the movement 
from each other, the Dutch authorities 
moved resolutely to eradicate the radi- 
cals. At the battle for the Groote Water- 
ing, the police moved in with armored 
vehicles and cranes to evict the squat- 
ters. The cranes were used to hoist metal 
containers, each with a half-dozen 
police inside, onto the roofs of the 
building. In the beginning, the kraakers 
were able to repulse these rooftop at- 
tacks, but the police loaded someone 
dressed..as Santa Claus (St. Nick) into 
oné ofthe containers, and he so 
surprised the kraakers that the attack 


NEXT police target was the build- 
ing on Weyers, a huge stronghold 
complete: with art galleries, coffee 
shops, and a concert hall. Despite 500 
defenders in the building and thousands 
of people in the streets, the police use of 
overwhelming quantities of tear gas, 
armor and. cranes, won the day. Today 
the Holiday Inn which has replaced the 
Weyers squat is a painful reminder of 
the police success, and February 1984 is 
remembered as a time when the move- 
ment was:split beyond repair. 

Despite these setbacks, the kraakers 
were not yet defeated, and when the 
Pope visited Amsterdam in May of 
1985, millions of guilders had to be 
spent on his defense. The radicals had 
offered a hefty reward on his head, and 
in the riots which greeted the Pontiff, 
severe damage was inflicted on the city. 
The government reacted quickly. Using 
one of their specially trained units the 
police illegally evicted a woman and her 
child from a squatted house in a work- 
ing-class neighborhood known as a 
kraaker stronghold. When hundreds of 
people attempted to resquat the house, 
the police panicked, shooting one of the 
kraakers in the arm. The house was 
retaken, and as riot police arrived, so 
did hundreds more kraakers. After the 
police took the house, they beat up all 
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32 of the squatters and put them in jail 
without bedding, food, or medical care. 
The next day, Hans Koch, one of those 
who had been beaten, was found dead in 
his jail cell. 

For the next three nights, police sta- 
tions were attacked, police cars were 
torched—some in front of police head- 
quarters—and many city offices were 
smashed by angry groups of kraakers. 
City authorities stonewalled any 
Tesponse to the death of Hans Koch, and 
a year later, the government had not 
completed its inquiry into his death. In 
December 1986, when the report was 
finally released, it blamed the victim, 
claiming that his drug addiction had 
caused his death. Although the kraakers 
swiftly responded by firebombing more 
police stations, the government’s mes- 
sage got through: murder was part of its 
arsenal in the struggle to reclaim 
Amsterdam. 

The next month, when the new law 
governing housing went into effect, the 
balance of forces shifted. With yuppies 
on the ascendancy, ‘the movement 
moved underground, and those com- 
mitted to a vision of change began new 
forms of resistance. Alternative institu- 
tions, previously incidental offspring of 
a vibrant popular movement, were com- 
pelled to tie themselves more intimately 
to their only remaining constituency: the 
international Autonomen. One example 
is Frontline, a bookstore/research center 
which has been publishing monthly 
news bulletins in 8 languages since 
1986. [Their address is Stichting Com- 
municatie, Postbus 3306, 1001 AC 
Amsterdam.] Cut off from the younger 
generation in Holland, the kraakers have 
seen their ranks replenished by activists 
from England, Germany, and Australia. 
The internationalization of the move- 
ment has only intensified the reaction of 
the Dutch right, and Dutch football 
teams have joined neo-fascist groups in 
attacking squatted houses, often in full 
view of police. In one such confronta- 
tion, a team known as the Rams arrived 
in full gear, and, even though the 
kraakers tried to surrender peacefully, 
they were severely beaten, to the point 
where one of them had to spend two 
weeks in the hospital with multiple frac- 
tures of the legs and arms and severe fa- 
cial lacerations. 


wr THE intensification of the at- 
tacks against the movement, there 


has also been a greater commitment to 
practical resistance, and in the context 
of a declining base, secretive small 
group actions have become more com- 
mon. Their attacks have focused on the 
Queen’s main source of income: Royal 
Dutch Shell, one of the world’s largest 
corporations. Recently, in one night, 37 
Shell stations were torched in Amster- 
dam by RA RA (as the anti-racist action 
group is known). 


RA RA 


A RA GREW out of the kraaker 
R rreren and, like the squatters, 

is part of the militant anti-im- 
perialist tendency on the ascendancy in 
European movement circles. Beginning 
in 1985, its most successful campaign 
was against MAKRO supermarkets, a 
chain owned by one of the largest cor- 
porations in Holland, a corporation 
which had heavy investments in South 
Africa. After a series of firebombings 
which caused over 100 million guilders 
in damages to these supermarkets, the 
corporation withdrew from South 
Africa. Emboldened by its success, RA 
RA then moved on to attack Shell, 
Holland’s largest corporation and the 
third largest multinational in the world. 
Despite more than 100 attacks on its gas 
stations, Shell has. increased its invest- 
ments in South Africa over the past few 
years and simultaneously launched an 
extensive public relations campaign 
against the “terrorists.” 

Because the Dutch royal family is 
one of Shell’s largest stockholders, the 
police have been eager to show their 
loyalty. On April 11, 1988, Dutch police 
raided ten houses, seizing address 
books, diaries, and computers and ar- 
resting eight people on suspicion of 
belonging to RA RA. Although the press 
immediately declared that the hard core 
of RA RA had finally been appre- 
hended, five of the eight were quickly 
released for lack of evidence, and the 
case against the remaining three is un- 
deniably weak. Moreover, in response to 
the arrests, Shell stations were 
sabotaged in Utrecht, Apeldgorn, Til- 
burg, Baam, Almere, and Haaksbergen, 
a clear sign that the infrastructure of RA 
RA remained intact. 


T THE same time, RA RA gained 
popular support. In Nijmegen, a 
large vacant building owned by Shell— 
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the Marienburcht—was resquatted on 
April 24 by over 100 people wearing 
masks, helmets, and gloves and armed 
with clubs. They quickly scared away 
the few policemen at the scene and bar- 
ricaded themselves in the building. The 
next day at 5 AM, hundreds of riot police 
retook the building, arresting 123 
people. Three weeks later, a building in 
Nijmegen, originally squatted by a 
women’s group in 1980, was also at- 
tacked, making it clear that the city 
council’s declaration of the city as a 
“kraaker free zone” would be enforced. 


Vee THE kraakers’ stronghold 
in Holland, has often been a testing 
ground for the police, and their success 
against the Marienburcht led to a 
pitched battle in Amsterdam two months 
later. On July 18, hundreds of riot police 
launched a combined assault from the 
canals and the streets on the last big 
kraaker bastion in Amsterdam. Hun- 
dreds of people defended the building 
on the Konradstraat, an old textile mill 
used for years as an alternative work- 
place for artisans and home for 140 
people. At one point in the battle, the 
building caught fire, causing a giant 
cloud of smoke to rise ominously over 
the city. In the aftermath of their evic- 
tion, one of the kraakers expressed his 
frustration: “We were’ disappointed not 
because. we didn’t carry our own plan of 
defense, but because the police came at 
us much harder than we anticipated.” 
At+a time when homelessness and 
unemployment are severe problems in 
Holland and the Dutch state is throwing 


money at them, few people expected the ` 


attack on the Konradstraat. Indeed, its 
occupants had put forth a proposal for 
the building that would been millions of 
guilder cheaper than any other plan and 
that would have provided double the 
number of apartments and jobs. The So- 
cial Democrats governing Amsterdam 
apparently had other priorities: destroy- 
ing the kraakers came first. It would ap- 
pear that the fears of many kraakers— 
that there will soon be even more evic- 
tions—are an accurate assessment of the 
future. 


Denmark: The Initigruppen 


THE last few years the anti-Shell 
campaign begun in Holland has 
spread to Denmark. On November 

23, 1986, 28 Shell stations were simul- 
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taneously attacked in Denmark, causing 
damages of about $200,000. Although 
the international cycle of repression and 
resistance is not yet full synchronized, 
the targets and tactics of both the 
authorities and the Autonomen are in- 
creasingly coordinated across national 
borders. 

In the early 1980s, it was a struggle 
in Switzerland for an autonomous youth 
center which profoundly affected 
Denmark’s emerging movement. In 
August 1981, thousands of people 
signed a petition requesting the use of a 
vacant bread factory to create a youth 
house “managed by those using it 
through direct democracy.” For two 
months, the group raised money, can- 
vassed the neighborhood and negotiated 
with the city council. When they were. 
unable to achieve even the. slightest 
positive response from:Copenhagen’s 
politicians, the “Initiv-gruppen” decided 
to: take matters into their own hands by 
squatting the factory. Within: two hours, 
they were evicted by the police. A week 
later, after hours of meetings with city 
officials and debates. with each other, 
they squatted another building in the 
neighborhood, an abandoned rubber fac- 
tory, and barricaded themselves inside. 

This time the police response was 
quite violent. The 100 or more people in 
the building, ranging in age from 10 to 
25, were shelled by massive quantities 
of. tear gas, the first time gas had been 
used against demonstrators in Denmark 
since the 1930s. While the Danish 
police are not known for their kindness, 
they are quite different from those .in 
Germany. Since 1971 hundreds of 
people were been permitted to remain in 
a squatted army barracks in Christiania 
(a part of Copenhagen). 

The police violence led to an inten- 
sification of the struggle. Five days after 
the gassing, hundreds of people con- 
verged on an abandoned convent, oc- 
cupied it, and barricaded themselves in- 
side, making sure their defenses were 
also secure against a gas attack. Public 
support was with the squatters, and the 
police could do little more than encircle 
the building and await the outcome of 
neighborhood elections which, coin- 
cidentally, were scheduled for that 
week. The Left Socialists, a small radi- 
cal party which grew out of the New 
Left of the 1960s, won control of the 
borough, and quickly authorized the use 
of the convent for a youth house. 
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URING: THE -next -four “months, 
however, the dream of a youth cen- 
ter tumed ‘into a nighimare.: Drug ad- 
dicts from the *neighborhood quickly in- 
vaded ‘the free space using it as a ‘shoot- 
ing gallery; and a biker club, the Black 
Panthers, beat up the youthful occupants 
on several occasions without fear of 
police intervention. After months of 
such problems, the Initiv-gruppen dis- 
banded in disgust, leaving behind only 
20 activists, who were soon evicted 
without incident. 

Despite the disappointing outcome, a 
new group emerged—the BZ brigade 
(occupation brigade}—and a month later 
they squatted a vacant music museum, 
the Mekanisk Musikmuseum, a building 
in an upper-middle class neighborhood. 
This time, the police were unprepared to 
deal with the confrontation. For the first 
time, the squatters fought back against 
the police, throwing anything and every- 
thing—including a toilet—out the win- 
dows at the charging police. The stub- 
born resistance mounted by the BZers 
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was initially successful, but after several 
hours of fights; the police were able to 
take the ‘building, arresting 147 people 
in the process. The ground rules of con- 
frontation politics in Denmark, how- 
ever, Were forever changed. After the 
battle for the music museum, a militant 
squatters movement emerged in 
Denmark’s cities, and although it never 
became as massive as the kraakers in 
Amsterdam or as heavily attacked as its 
counterpart in Germany, it was able to 
forge significant ties to groups of retired 
elders and to link up with the “free 
areas”—places like Christiania and Thy 
camp in northern Jutland. 


Christiania 

N THESE free areas, hundreds of 
[or live illegally in alternative 

communities where no authority 
counts except that of the Ting, an old 
Danish form of consensual decision- 
making. Members of the Ting sit in a 
circle. Each member of the community 
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has the right to go to the center and 
speak, and decisions are made through 
consensus. Direct democracy within the 
Danish movement does not have to be 
explained—it is almost second nature— 
nor is it limited to occasional gatherings 
of political groups. In the free areas and 
especially in Christiania, it has been the 
way of life for over a thousand people 
since 1971. 

Here in the United States, where so- 
cial atomization has advanced far be- 
yond Europe and our cultural heritage is 
young and diffuse, consensus often 
means that dissenting individuals exer- 
cise veto power over a group, making it 
impossible to formulate a common will 
and further alienating those involved. In 
contrast, the bonds between those who 
live in Christiania are reinforced by the 
Ting. One communard explains Chris- 
tiania’s structure: “If a problem comes 
up, it is first discussed in the house 
where it originates, where it hopefully 
will be resolved. Only if the issue is still 
not taken care of will a neighborhood 
meeting be called to discuss it. This 
way, the house and then the neighbor- 
hood must fail to deal with the problems 
before it becomes necessary to have a 
community meeting, and by then, most 
people have already heard about the 
matter and considered the various op- 
tions. We never vote at community 
meetings nor do we have a council, be- 
cause then some people make decisions 
for others. We only have community 
meetings when we need to—sometimes 
not for years, other times once a week.” 

Although Christiania is squatted, rent 
is collected for community projects and 
utilities. Every neighborhood has a per- 
son who collects about $100 per resi- 
dent per month (about 400 kroner) and 
each of the bars, restaurants, and shops 
pays something to the “big box,” as the 
community fund is known. “Little 
boxes” for each neighborhood are 
responsible for spending about half of 
the collected money, a structure which 
keeps decision-making at the base and 
also guarantees the availability of fund- 
ing for ideas and initiatives from the 
grassroots. The hundreds of people who 
work in Christiania’s shops have a 
workers’ council, a group with regular 
meetings open to all who labor in alter- 
native institutions. Besides handling the 
coordination of the shops, the council 
funds a child-care center. 


IKE ANY experimental com- 

munity, Christiania has not been 
without its problems, particularly 
drug use and police incursions. 
Despite public support for an 
“Amsterdam solution,” i.e. tuming a 
blind eye on hashish as long as 
heroin was not sold, in the summer 
of 1987, there were 14 days of 
fights with the police, numerous 
searches, and many arrests before 
the authorities finally relented. 
While the threat of renewed hos- 
tility remains, the police continue to 
tolerate hashish dealers as long as 
the quantity they carry is less than 
100 grams. 

Daily life in Christiania provides 
a living example of the fusion of 
work and play—of the organizing 
principles for a new society—and 
its effect on Denmark’s movement. 
is unmistakable. By providing a a 
safe back area to which evicted 
squatters can escape and from 
which new actions. can emanate, 
Christiania’s presence seems to add a 
dimension of relaxation to the inevitable 
confrontations. In one such action, a BZ 
base of four squatted houses in one 
block was under attack. As the police 
massed for their final assault, the squat- 
ters saw the handwriting on the wall and 
escaped through an elaborate network of 
tunnels. As the police battered down 
door after door, they were embarressed 
to find empty buildings: the BZers had 
vanished, 


The Fight for Ryesgade 


ERHAPS THE most famous single 

action of the international Auton- 

omen was accomplished by BZ in 
September of 1986, when hundreds of 
people took over part of the Osterbro 
neighborhood in Copenhagen and held 
it for nine days despite repeated attacks 
by police and fascists. The fight for the 
Ryesgade grew out of the housing crisis 
but was also an extension of the politics 
of anti-imperialism. Inside the “cop-free 
zone” held by BZ in the Ryesgade was a 
building owned by Sperry Corporation, 
a U.S. multinational involved in the 
production of Cruise and Pershing mis- 
siles. The Sperry building was attacked 
and torched as one of the first acts in- 
side the liberated territory. At the same 
time, the BZers went shopping for 
elderly residents of the neighborhood 
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who were afraid to venture out beyond 
the barricades because of the possibility 
of police reprisals. As one of the BZers 
put it: “It’s not enough to talk. Love is a 
battle. We are fighting homelessness and 
gentrification, but also the USA, South: 


Africa, and capitalism to show our’ 


solidarity. Many of us have been to 
work in Nicaragua. Now the battle 
comes home.” 

To call the Ryesgade action a battle 
is a slight. understatement, since there 
were a series. of battles, all of which 
were won by the squatters. On Sunday, 
September 14, 1000 people gathered in 
the center of the city for what was sup- 
posed to be a march to a park. The 
demonstration suddenly broke away 
from the “planned” route and hundreds 
of people ran to the Ryesgade area, 
completely fooling the police. In the 
words of one of the participants, when 
the police finally massed and marched 
on the barricades: “It was a vicious 
fight, as hundreds of riot police attack- 
ed, we threw molotovs, fireworks, 
bricks, and slung catapults, driving them 
back.” The Sperry building was set 
ablaze, and when the police counterat- 
tacked from the other side of Ryesgade, 
hundreds of masked Autonomen re- 
pulsed them. When the police retreated 
for the final time that day, the barricades 
were reinforced as a huge street party 
began. Hundreds of people slept on the 
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barricades in preparation for the next at- 
tack. é 


p THE morning, the police were again 
greeted with “concrete rain” when 
they charged, but this time the police at- 
tacked on two sides simultaneously, 
breaking through on the weaker one. As 
someone described the scene: “All 
seems lost, then at the last moment, over 
100 supporters from the city come 
charging in from the rear, attacking the 
police from the rear and forcing them to 
flee! The riot cops run away and don’t 
try to break through again. We reinforce 
the barricades.” 

Although the situation in the neigh- 
borhood resembled martial law, the 
local residents remained supportive of 
the BZers. As the city government met 
in emergency sessions, the Autonomen 
themselves discussed their options, and 
they reached a consensus that individual 
solutions—such as the offer of a Danish 
rock star to buy the buildings and give 
them to the BZers—were out of the 
question. To the BZers, the authority of 
the government was not one they recog- 
nized. In Amsterdam, the Danish consu- 
late was attacked, and solidarity 
demonstrations appeared in Aarhus (Jut- 
land) as well as in Germany and 
Sweden. The network of free radio sta- 
tions in Denmark provided support for 
the 400 people in the Ryesgade, spon- 
soring open mike debates and calling for 
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food, blankets, and supplies to be 
delivered to the liberated area. 

After nine days, the city called on the 
army for help, but before it came to a 
bloody finale, the squatters simply 
vanished. They called a press con- 
ference for 9 AM on Monday, September 
23, and when the media arrived, they 
found the houses deserted. 

Although the Ryesgade is today 
being modernized as an example of 
urban renewal, the action should not be 
judged a failure. ‘As the two negotiators 
working for the city put it: “Where did 
the BZers go when they left? What did 
the town hall learn? It seems the act can 
start all over again; anywhere, at any 
time. Even. bigger. WA the; nė par- 
ticipants.” =. 


POLICE have’ ‘unsuccessfully tried 

to locate the leadership of the BZers 

at the same time as the movement has 
pegu to ie elutes 


another tactic’ has: dite 
-compulsory: -relocations::-A-large- 
of people. suddenly. arrives at their target 
(a corporate office, bank, or travel agen- 
cy guilty of some wrongdoing like 
having ties to South Africa or Israel); 
people quickly remove everything, 
piling typewriters, computers, desks and 
furniture in the street while others hand 
out letters of explanation to the workers 
and to onlookers; as quickly as the ac- 
tion began, everyone. vanishes, leavin ving 
: the office “relocated.” 

These quick and peii Ton- 
sory relocations enjoy wide public sup- 
port and provide. little opportunity for 
police attack. The same cannot be said 
of the attacks on Shell. In one action 
against Shell, a gas station’s under- 
ground tanks were damaged, causing 
hundreds of gallons of fuel to leak into 
the earth. Taking advantage of the 
movement’s apparent isolation in the 
fall of 1987, Danish police raided 
homes, offices, and the youth house, ar- 
resting two people on suspicion of at- 
tacking Shell and dealing serious blows 
to several groups, particularly the 
Ekomedia information service whose ar- 
chives, papers, and typewriters were 
confiscated. 

Just as the authorities have coor- 
dinated their attacks on the movement, 
so the Autonomen have grown increas- 
ingly tied together internationally. In 
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May 1988, the Danish BZers borrowed 
a page from their German friends and 


put together an action week along the 
lines of Tuwat in Berlin and Tag X in 
‘Hamburg. On May 12, the door of city 


hall was adorned with the word 
“Amandla” (the ANC slogan for vic- 
tory) and Israeli, NATO, and Con- 
federate flags were burned from a 
makeshift gallows. On Friday the 13th, 
small. groups of BZers carried out at- 
tacks throughout Copenhagen. Super- 
markets carrying Israeli produce. were 
spray-paintéd to remind shoppers of the 
boycott of Israeli goods; a street was 
barricaded, ‘and a house quickly squat- 
ted; and spontaneous demonstrations ap- 
peared and fought off police-attacks. 
Also in May, the small Left Socialist 
Party: tested the waters in the elections 
by using a slingshot as their campaign 
logo, a-logo which they prominently 
pce all over Copenhagen. The Left 
Sts! failure even to, receive the 2 


ing ati ular base of support. 


The Future 


qa RISE of anti-imperialist politics 
"has created a situation in which 
“many Autonomen do not care 
whether or not they receive popular sup- 
port, Since the shootings at the Start- 
bahn and the. wave of arrests throughout 
Europe in November 1987, public 
opinion has dramatically swung over to 


the states’ side, indicating that attempts 


to criminalize the extraparliamentary 
movement are succeeding. 

A decade earlier in Italy, when the 
Red Brigades escalated their actions and 
the government countered by arresting 
prominent activists including Tony 
Negri, many people chose to drop out of 
politics for a while, believing that they 
could rejoin the movement later. But 
they failed to consider the possibility 
that the impetus of the Autonomia might 
simply evaporate as it did. 

Whether or not a similar fate is in 
store for the Autonomen is not yet clear. 
Two factors appear to be in the 
Autonomen’s favor in the coming 
period. The first is nothing new: the 
decline of Europe. For the youth of 
Europe, this decline means job oppor- 
tunities and decent housing are no 
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longer available. In the U.S., our home- 
lessness may be more numerous and 


Jess youthful than in Europe.and our 


police more brutally suppressive, but the 
existence of hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed youth in Europe provides 
the Autonomen with a base from which 
wave after wave of new activity can 
emerge. 

At the same time, the Autonomen’s 
lack of formal structure is another factor 
working in their favor. No matter how 
many times the police raid offices and 
arrest people, they will not be able to 
seize the leaders of the movement, since 
there are none, or to destroy its or- 
ganizations, since they are fluid and 
changing. On the other hand, unlike 
Italy, where many activists of the 1960s 
enthusiastically greeted the younger 
generation and tried to help develop 
autonomous revolutionary theory for the 
newly emergent movement, the older 
members of what was the New Left in 
Central Europe, particularly in Ger- 
many, stand aloof in the 1980s, celebrat- 
ing their 20th anniversary without really 
paying attention to the Autonomen ex- 
cept for an occasional public scoff (with 
a few notable exceptions, of course). 


LTHOUGH THE Autonomen uniform- 

ly advocate a fundamental revolu- 
tion, they do not believe in a frontal as- 
sault on the state, as do groups like the 
Red Army Fraction and the Red Bri- 
gades. Rather than attack the heart of 
the beast, the Autonomen infiltrate the 
capillaries, believing that in the long 
tun, their influence will eventually per- 
meate the entire social organism. 
Whether or not their strategy succeeds, 
they have prefigured a new type of 
society, one which may yet emerge to 
replace the top-heavy legacy of the ex- 
isting world system. Z 
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